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A PARALLEL. 


fb igrseee is a deep philosophy observable in 
the manner and result of Mr. Lincoln’s 
death, that cannot but recall to many the some- 
what parallel circumstances of the death of 
Christ. In both of these examples the seem- 
ing paradox is illustrated, that the conquest 
of evil may involve and require the death of 
the conqueror. Jesus embodied the spirit of 
opposition to sin, as Lincoln did to slavery. 
At the end of a career in which Jesus was 
everywhere omnipotent against sin, by a sudden 
and stealthy stroke it killed him, as Lincoln 
in his moment of victory was slain by slavery. 
But the death of each was alike the finishing 
blow to the evils which murdered them. The 
wave of reaction that has swept over the 
nation since the death of the President, consign- 
ing slavery to the everlasting abyss, is but a type 
of the reaction against the whole spirit of sin 
which has pervaded the spiritual world since 
the death of Christ, and which as it is deeper, 
80 will be more effectual in due time, in sweep- 
ing all sin and selfishness from the visible face 
of this planet, than even the events of the 
present day are in disposing of slavery. We 
hear, in this distant and thinly-settled frontier of 
the universe, rumors of the pity and remorse and 
unbounded revolt which agitate the unseen 
spheres, about the death of Christ; but when 
the full wave of sympathy from the great 
bosom of humanity reaches here in its power, 
it will kindle a flame of love to him, and 
hatred of the spirit that worked his death 
such as will cause not the nation merely, but 
mankind, to be melted in tears of righteous- 
ness, and the world to be born in a day. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE REBELS. 


HE nation has arrived at a point in its 
dealings with the Rebels, where passion 
should not be allowed to confuse judgment. 
We of course do not advocate a policy of 
weak and indiscriminate oblivion of offences ; 
but on the other hand a wholesale settlement 
by banishment, confiscation and death, is equally 
unsatisfactory. The point to be kept in view 
and secured if possible is the genuine repent- 
ance ot the South, including their leaders, or 
the best part of them; and only by the attain- 
ment of such a result will the victory of truth 
and humanity on the part of the North be 
complete. It is one thing to hang or exile a 
thousand men, and to reduce to poverty a 
thousand more, as Wendell Phillips proposes ; 
but how much better, if possible, to make 
those two thousand men, by a real conversion 
from the error of their ways the champions 
and leaders of the cause which they have 
heretofore fought! This may not seem possi- 
ble; but such miracles have occurred. Paul 
was transformed almost in a moment from a 
vindictive persecutor of Christ, to be his chief 
friend and indefatigable servant. Let us 
have a deeper cunning than that of mere 
revenge, and a wiser justice than that which 
punishes en masse. Let us save the South by 
drawing all there is good in it on to our side ; 
and if we can do this the converted part will 
take care of the remainder. 


“MAKE FULL PROOF OF THY 
MINISTRY.” 


New York, May 9, 1865. 

To G. W. N.:—A true minister of Christ 
must be a dispenser of health as well as of 
spiritual grace. Probably the greatest prac- 
tical error of the Christianity that has been in 
vogue since the apostolic age has been its sep- 
aration of the profession of medicine from that 
of theology or religious ministration. Christ 
was a physician as well as a minister. He heal- 
ed as many bodies as souls ; and he healed both 
by the same word and the same spirit. How 
is it possible for men to be ministers and 
representatives of Christ, who have in their 
spirit and word no medicine for the body? 
Is the grace of God disintegrated, so that in 
these days it operates only on the soul? Cer- 
tainly all Christ’s ministers of the first genera- 
tion were, like him, healers of men’s bodies as 
well as their souls. What can be a worse 
misrepresentation of Christ than a man pro- 
fessing to be his minister, who not only has no 
power of dispensing health, but is himself an 
effeminate invalid, diffusing by example and 
spiritual contagion the opposite of health? 





Christ, in his personal ruggedness and power, 
seems to be represented better by soldiers and 
surgeons, than by ministers. He will surely 
have in the end, as he had at the beginning, 
representatives of his complete manhood, com- 
bining the functions of ministers and physi- 
cians, dispensers of health as well as salvation. 

And, as in the future the press is evidently 
to take the place of preaching in a great 
measure, editors, as the real ministers and 
men of God in the coming dispensation, must 
be distributors of health as well as ideas. 
THE CrRcuLaR ought to carry with it a breeze 
of life and joy, so that it will be hailed wherev- 
er it goes as a medium not merely of human 
speculation and entertainment, but of that 
celestial spirit which exhilarates and strength- 
ens the whole man, causing those who partake 
of it to “eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart.’ The editor, therefore, 
and those who write for Tue CrrcuLar ought 
to understand and assume the responsibility of 
their position, and expect to be not only good 
examples of soldierly courage and health them- 
selves, but mediums of the healing and quick- 
ening power that flows from Christ—which in- 
deed is identical with that ‘“ inspiration” 
which alone can make them good writers. 

J. H. N. 


Our correspondent gives in the above article, a 
new and unusual definition of editorial functions. 
But it is too clear to be questioned, and we accept it 
in behalf of the writers of THe CrrovuLaR, most 
heartily. —Ep. Cr. 


SEARCHING THE HOUSE. 
f ow Springfield Republican says that 


Perfectionism ‘ generally ends in the 
disgusting social filthiness of fts disciples.’ 
This is rather a vague charge, and vaguely 
applied ; still, we are glad that our neighbor 
feels moved to call attention to the subject of 
social immorality in any terms ; and as now is 
the time of year for house-cleaning, it may be 
well to go into a general search through all 
the dusty corners and out-of-the-way places of 
the social fabric, broom in hand, and find out 
where, there is the most need of putting things 
to rights. We have no doubt that some en- 
thusiastic persons calling themselves Perfec- 
tionists have in times past been led astray, and 
the Republican is quite right in character- 
izing their movements as it does; but while 
holding the candle for their benefit let us see 
that it shines impartially all around. And 
when we come to discuss the effect of different 
social systems, we shall probably find that 
that system which binds men and women to- 
gether by a legal and not necessarily an affec- 
tional tie, which makes man the irresponsible 
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master of woman in his household concerns, 
and which leaves multitudes of men and wo- 
men without the adequate comforts of home, 
is the shelter of by far the greater portion of 
moral impurity that afflicts society. On the 
other hand it will be found that the best reme- 
dy for such disorder is a state of society which 
makes men and women so far independent 
that each is under the strongest bonds of in- 
ducement to good behavior, the men to be 
courtly and chivalric, as they naturally are 
during the period of courtship, and the women 
to be graceful and captivating, as they are be- 
fore coming under the sense of ownership and 
being owned ; a state of society in which there 
are no classes left without means of support 
and the comforts of home, and which is regu- 
lated by Christian sincerity and free criticism. 
Is the Republican ready to make a fair com- 
parison of these two conditions of society ? 


FEAR AND SHAME. 


EAR and Shame are twin children of sin. 

Disobedience was the first sin, and fear 
and shame were born of disobedience. In their 
original state Adam: anc Eve were neither 
afraid before God nor ashamed before each 
other; but after their fall shame and fear be- 
gan to work in their natures. They hid them- 
selves from God, and covered themselves from 
each other. Fear and shame are not natural 
human sentiments. They are excrescences, 
hideoustumors. Yet notwithstanding their wick- 
ed origin and their intrinsic wickedness, they are 
respectable; yes, more than respectable in this 
world of ours. One is ashamed even to disa- 
vow them. 

Which is first, fear or shame? The terms are 
interchangeable almost. The instinct of both 
is to hide. But shame is the deepest sip: you 
are ashamed before you fear; you retreat into 
the darkness, and there you begin to be afraid. 
Have you never scattered fears, by denying 


‘shame and coming to the light? There is no 


way like it. Shame first seeks darkness and 
then fear breeds in it. Fear has owls’ eyes, 
which are not made for daylight. My friend 
had a cancer in her breast: a false sensibility made 
her keep it to,herself, and fear made her want 
to keep it from herself. For a whole year she 
let concealment prey upon her, and suffered a 
thousand, thousand apprehensions. Her secret 
isolated her from her friends, and was an ever 
present night-mare. Poe’s Raven might well 
have symbolized her haunting horror. “ Grim, 
ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous bird of 
yore—his fiery eyes burning into her bosom’s 
core.” But at length she made up her mind to 
have no more concealment. She let her case 
be freely known, and submitted to a scientific 
examination, wishing to know the worst for 
herself. She exposed all the workings of her 
mind and heart, and gave up her sensitiveness 
and pride to criticism. She invited the truth 
into her secret experience. The spiritual effect 
was immediate. Fears went out and trust’and 
peace came in. The sympathy of believing 
friends strengthened her. The courage to let in 
the light—that sharpest sword—gave her 
courage for the surgeon’s knife. From the 
moment, in fact, that she renounced darkness 
and reserve, her experience wus triumphant. 


O what bugbears brood in darkness! You who 
are tormented with fear, court the truth, court 
the light as your friend and deliverer. 

Adant and Eve in their innocence, were naked 
and not ashamed. The first effect of their sin 
was spiritual reserve no doubt—a veil came 
between their hearts, then they veiled their 
bodies. It was a fatal opening of their eyes to 
see that they were two and not one. Hence- 
forth they must have concealments and chambers 
of darkness in their thoughts. If they could 
have resisted shame there at vhe first, and when 
they heard the voice of God in the garden 
could have gone to him and told him all their 
fault, 1 do not know but he could have saved 
them then, there is such power in the light. 

“If we walk in the light, as he isin the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” There is the grand effect of being 
open and ingenuous—fellowship. Fellowship 
brings strength. The light is the truth, and the 
truth is the blood of Christ, and that washes 
the life, and restores to more than the innocence 
of our first parents. 


The improvement of the world may be meas- 
ured by its progress in the renunciation of 
shame. Science and art advance only by ignor- 
ing it. The researches of science come continu- 
ally upon the mysteries that shame forbids to 
be unveiled, and art trenches every day upon 
the modesty which was born of sin. It is an 
era of light and purification. H. 


TALK WITH MR. HY. POTHESIS. 
Vill. 

UNCTUAL to our appointment, I called at 

Mr. Pothesis’s shop on the following Satur- 
day evening. To my surprise I did not find him at 
the desk where he usually sits, but seeing a 
light shining through the open door-way which 
gave access to a back room, I boldly entered. 

“Good evening,” said my affable host; “I 
thought I would introduce you into my sanctum 
to-night. Here is where I do my tinkering.” 

“And an admirable place for such work it 
seems,” said I, as I noticed a miniature forge in 
one corner, a large case of drawers covering 
one side of the room (each of which was labeled 
with a name more or less mysterious,) and a 
table in front of it partly covered with retorts, 
flasks and other chemical apparatus. 

“I thought it probable that I might want to 
give some practical illustration of my ideas of 
the subject that we propose to discuss,” said 
Mr. P., “ and that is the reason why I appointed 
this place for our meeting. 

“There appears to be,” continued he, “a certain 
border-land between the realm of matter and 
the spirit-world, on which physicists are con- 
centrating much of their attention. I thought 
[ would repeat a few of the experiments that 
I read of, inasmuch as they seem to furnish 
the elements of a correct estimate of what may 
lie beyond in the spiritual world out of reach of 
our direct observation. This process may be 
compared to that kind of mathematical reason- 
ing by which the skillful surveyor ascertains 
the width of a river by measurements and 
calculations upon one side, in cases where he 
cannot span it with his tape line.” 

Here Mr. Pothesis poured out a tumbler 
full of water from a pitcher, and taking a certain 





measure of refined, crushed sugar, poured it 


~ 





carefully and slowly into the water. Then he 
took andéther measure of salt and poured it 
carefully in. Then selecting two or three other 
kinds of salts, he poured them successively into 
the same tumbler of water. The water still 
maintained its perfect transparency and the 
tumbler was no fuller than at first. He then 
carefully estimated the amount of solid matter 
that he had put into the water, and found that 
in its solid state it oc.upied a space more than 
equal to that which the water in the tumbler 
occupied. 

“There,” said Mr. P., “that illustrates a 
point which I wish you to consider, and that is, 
that there may bea world of matter all around 
us that our senses cannot recognize. See how 
easy it is to hide a solid substance in that trans- 
parent water. That experiment of itself is a 
sufficient demonstration that one of our senses, 
i. e., the sense of sight, is not sufficient to prove 
the fact of the presence or absence of certain 
forms of matter. Take another illustration. 
Our neighbor Mr. Peckham, up north of us, 
has lately been opening a limestone quarry, and 
he sent me a piece of the rock to have it tested 
in order to ascertain its value for making lime. 
I have put a piece of it, weighing just one hun- 
dred grains, into this small open crucible and 
have kept it at a red heat for several hours. I will 
now weigh it,” said Mr. P., as he poured it into 
his delicate balance. “Just sixty grains,” said 
he. “ Well, that is a tolerably pure article of 
quick-lime. But what has become of those 
forty grains that have disappeared ?” 


“Gone off in the shape of steam and carbonic 
acid,” said I, willing to show that I knew some- 
thing about chemistry. 

“Yes, but I did not see them go,” he replied. 
“They were utterly unrecognizable by my 
senses, except that I might have detected the 
carbonic acid by the sense of smell or the sense 
of choking, had I breathed it. A skillful chem- 
ist with the requisite means could drive away 
over a third of that remnant of quicklime in 
the shape of oxygen into the invisible world, and 
nothing would remain but the yellowish metal, 
calcium. 


“Take another example. I filled my coal- 
bin with nice anthracite last fall. All that re- 
mains of it is a little heap of white ashes, and 
the clinkers beside it. All these weights and 
bulks are driven into the invisible world. With 
all these tangible hints before us, is it difficult 
to believe as the scripture tells us, that ‘the 
worlds are framed of things which do not ap- 
pear’? How are we made aware of the exist- 
ence of air except by the sense of touch, and as 
we see and hear its effects in the sighing breeze 
or the devastating whirlwind? and yet it is the 
breath of life to our bodies. How little do we 
know of the subtile ether through which the sun- 
beam wings its way to bless our otherwise dark 
abode. I think that these illustrations are suf 
ficient to prove the truth of the proposition 
that there may be a world of matter around 
and within us that our physical senses cannot 
recognize. 

“ Another point which I wish to substantiate 
is, that there is a regular gradation of matter 
from that which our senses most readily recog- 
nize, to that which we cannot perceive. Here is 
a small piece of platinum wire. You see it is 
white and looks like silver.” Mr. P. then tipped 
back the chimney of the kéroséhe lamp, expos- 
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ing the naked flame, and picking up a common 
blow-pipe from the table, blew the flame in a 
small blue stream against a loop at one end of 
the wire. Presently it became white hot; then 
taking it out and letting it cool, he showed it to 
me not in the least changed or even blackened 
by the heat. “That may be repeated a thou- 
sand times and yet produce no change in the 
platinum wire,” said he. “Here then is a sub- 
stance which belongs most emphatically to the 
realm of the senses. We cannot dissolve or 
drive it away. But we have already seen how 
more than half of the limestone may be made 
invisible, and a much larger portion of coal. 1 
need only remind you how quickly water is 
driven wholly from the realm of the senses by 
a little heat; and we have already alluded to 
air, and the still more subtile ether. Weneed no 
further demonstration of the gradation of mat- 
ter from the tangible to the intangible. 

“ Another exceedingly important proposition 
which I wish you to consider is, that matter in- 
creases in its power and importance as it grad- 
uaily recedes from the realm of the senses. Con- 
sider first the grosser, coarser metals, earths, 
and minerals of which the world is composed. 
Their chief office seems to be to furnish mate- 
rial for the more refined elements and agents 
of nature to act upon. Next in the scale of re- 
finement as well as of evanescence, or power to 
escape the senses, we may place water. Mark 
the immensely greater play that water has in 
the operations of nature ; how essential it is to 
animal and vegetable life, and how it gives shape 
and character to the whole earth. Next con- 
sider the still more essential character and sub- 
tilty of air, without which animal life could 
scarcely exist an hour. Then go to the more re- 
fined forms of matter connected with the phenom- 
ena of light, heat, and electricity, which the most 
delicate instruments of modern science fail to 
detect otherwise than by the effects of their 
action. The good old test which Christ has 
given us is the only one by which we make 
their acquaintance, and that is, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Now it is just at this 
point, where we seem to have arrived at a sort 
of jumping-off place, and where if we take a step 
farther it would appear that we must go into 
the spiritual world, that | wish to repeat some 
experiments made by Prof. Tyndall.- These 
experiments give a sort of hint of what we 
might expect, could we proceed still further on 
in the journey on which we have started.” 

Here Mr. Pothesis picked up a piece of white 
wire, very similar in appearance to the platinum 
wire. “That,” said he, “is magnesium. It is 
the metal of which common magnesia is the 
oxide. This wire is valued for the quality of 
the light which it produces when burning. 
Photographs are sometimes taken by its light.” 
Mr. P. then lighted one end of the wire in the 
blaze of the lamp, which, after putting. back the 
chimney, he turned down. The light of the wire 
seemed to more than replace that of the lamp. 
He then put the blazing wire behind a screen 
which he had already arranged beside the wall. 
A pencil of light shone through a small aperture 
in the screen where it was intercepted by a long 
three-cornered lens which he said was hollow 
and filled with bisulphide of carbon. After 
passing through the lens, the light fell on a screen 
beyond, producing a splendid spectrum. 

“There,” said Mr. Pothesis, “ you see the col- 


ors, red, orange, yellow, green, and various shades 
of blue. Now the particular fact to which I 
wish to call your attention is this. By the dis- 
covery and application of scientific principles, 
we are constantly ascertaining new facts in re- 
gard to the qualities of matter, and the phe- 
nomena of which our senses are cognizant, 
which go to prove that there is a spiritual 
world beyond the recognition of our senses. 
To illustrate this idea, I will now take away 
that lens and you see merely a white spot of 
light on the screen. Now I replace it and we 
make the grand discovery that this white ray 
may be separated into that splendid array of 
colors. Shall we now stop there and say that 
we have found all about the component parts 
and qualities of light? I rather think not. 
Let us find out how much heat goes with those 
different colors. Here is a delicate thermome- 
ter. Let us try the blue rays first. Their heat, 
if they have any, cannot be perceived. Now 
try the green. We have the same success with 
that. Next let us try the yellow, whichis most 
luminous of all. You see there is a very slight 
movement indicating heat. Next the orange, 
and we find a little more heat. Now the red, 
which is still warmer though less luminous. 
We seem to be approaching a warmer region. 
Let us put the thermometer into the space clear 
beyond the red, where there is no color or light 
shining. See! There it is hotter than anywhere 
else. So the heat-ray is an entirely different 
thing from the color-rays, and without light at 
all; it is quite dark. 

“ We have had such good success in discover- 
ing new rays on this red side of the spectrum, 
let us see what can be found on the other, or 
blue side. Here I have a sheet of paper which 
has been washed with a solution of sulphate of 
quinine. I will place this paper against the 
screen, about ten inches from the blue side of 
the spectrum, and move it gradually towards 
the colored light. Look! As the paper ap- 


|proaches the spectrum, a peculiar livid color 


flashes from it where all was dark before. This 
substance possesses the quality of revealing 
rays which were invisible. Prof. Tyndall says, 
‘The visible spectrum simply marks an interval 
of radiant action in which the radiations are so 
related to our organization that they excite the 
impressions of light; beyond this interval, in 
both directions, radiant power is exerted—ob- 
secure rays fall—those falling beyond the red 
being powerful to produce heat, and those falling 
beyond the violet are powerful to promote 
chemical action.” May we not infer from all 
this that there may be still other rays pertain- 
ing to a beam of light which our clumsy appara- 
tus has not discovered, and which are adapted to 
the wants of beings in an invisible world? 
This will perhaps give you some idea of what 
I wished to represent in our last talk, when | 
spoke of one world dwelling within another, the 
more refined world at the center. 

“The same rule holds good as applied to 
sounds. There are vibrations which are too 
slow to be perceived by mortal ear, as well as 
vibrations that are too rapid for the ear to per- 
ceive. Shall we therefore say that there are no 
ears in the universe that can perceive the sounds 
which they make? 

“Now if 1 have demonstrated in the first 
place that it is a possible thing for an invisible 





world of matter to exist all around us, and with- 


in this visible world, and secondly that there 
are gradations of matter from the grossest to 
the most imperceptible forms, and thirdly that 
its power and value increase as it recedes from 
the recognition of the senses—then I think that 
I have established at least a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the Bible theory that this world 
is but the suburbs and outgrowth of a more 
real, interior world. In comparing the two 
worlds, how appropriate is the language of Paul 
when he says, ‘The things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.’ How apt his talk about the res- 
urrection when he says, ‘There are celestial 
bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory of the terres- 
trial is another. ...The first man is of the earth, 
earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heav- 
en.’ I tell you, our scientific men will yet find 
in the Bible the germs of all the truth for which 
they are searching so eagerly.” 

Here Mr. Pothesis relighted his lamp and 
commenced putting up his apparatus ; and finding 
by a glance at my watch, that it was after ten 
o'clock, I took my departure, with many 
thanks for the instruction and entertainment he 


had afforded me. m3, @. 


TRUE AFFECTION. 


E all have some friends who think it incum- 

bent upon them to take special interest in our 
affairs, who ure always ready to help us to adjust 
them, and who would have no objection to a general 
oversight of them. They inquire into our private 
matters, with the freedom of a right to do so, and 
give us the benefit of their criticism and advice, with- 
out so much asa “ by-your-permission.” Iam not 
without my share of these well-intentioned (?) friends 
who would have no objection to re-arrange some of 
my affairs to their better satisfaction. One strange 
move, as they please to term it, on my part, relates 
to the disposal of my children, and has subjected me 
to considerable friendly advice. 

“T do not see your children now,” says Mrs, A., 
“where are they ?” 

“ At the Oneida Community,” I replied. 

“That is the name of the body of people I have 
heard you speak about before ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“How far are they from here ?” 

“ About three hundred miles.” 

“T do not see how you can bear to have them so 
far away. Do you not miss them very much?” 

“No, I cannot say that I do.” 

“ Are you not afraid of their becoming alienated 
from you ?” 

“ No, I have no such fear.” 

“Don’t you run the risk of their loving some one 
else better than they do you ?” 

“Tdo not feel at all troubled about that. I am 
perfectly willing that my children should love those 
best who are most worthy of their love.” 

“But what object can you possibly have in thus 
being separated from them? Mr. B. and you have 
both engaged in educating children, and certainly 
you. both ought to know how to bring up your own 
better than others can for you: it seems to me you 
are wrong in depriving yourselves of the society of 
your children, and having them away from your in- 
fluence and control. They certainly will forget you, 
and by and by will not think of you as their parents.” 

“ Very well, we are satisfied to leave the result to 
God. Our children’s salvation is the first considera- 
tion with us; and to secure that, the sacrifice of their 
company, their special love, or any pleasure connec- 
ted with them personally, is not too much. I have 
several friends who talk to meas you do, who say 
besides, that Iam shirking my duty as a mother, in 
depriving my children of a mother’s influence and 
affection ; that I have no true love for them, other- 
wise I could not send them away among strangers; 





and that some day they will feel hard toward me for it- 
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All of these friends have certain ideas that have gov- 
erned them in the education of their own children, 
and as their children have grown up to be tolerably 
good members of society, these friends cannot see 
why I should pursue a course so entirely out of the 
common way. ‘Is it a religious society? asks one. 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then I suppose you intend to make minis- 
ters of them? ‘No, I have no desire that they 
should be ministers.’ ‘ Well, what is the use of shut- 
ting them out of the world? By and by they will 
have to deal with the world, and such an education 
as they are likely to receive in that Community, will 
entirely unfit them for it, and they will be more like- 
ly to run into evil than if they had always been 
mixed ip with it more or less in their young days. 
I cannot see the wisdom of such a course.’ 


“Now, Mrs. A., let me explain where I think these 
friends as well as yourself are mistaken. You think 
I do not consider the happiness to be derived from 
family affection, and look upon the breaking up of 
the family as a smal]l matter, and therefore am not a 
true mother. In what does true affection consist? 
The Spirit of Truth tells me that ourchildren are 
gifts of God to us, for a season committed to our care, 
to be restored again to him when it is his will. We 
believe that God asked us to give them up, that they 
might be educated to serve him, and the truth.— 
Shall we disobey God, merely to gratify a selfish, ex- 
clusive affection? Itis notin the power of any fa- 
ther or mother to entirely educate their children- 
They will be more educated by their circumstances 
than by any individual. We believe that our chil- 
dren’s happiness depends primarily upon their peace 
of heart, and that this can only be secured by per- 
fect obedience of spirit, and a desire to know and to 
do the will of God. The Oneida Community is de- 
voted to obedience to God and the Truth. What 
better circumstances, then, can our children have 
than to be educated in its school? What unwise 
philoprogenitiveness it would be to deprive them of 
such an opportunity for the best education they can 
ever receive. Why throw away such a good provi- 
dence of God, merely for the sake of some temporary 
pleasure, which, after all, is more seeming than real. 
If you are satisfied with your condition and circum- 
stances, you will be satisfied if your children enjoy 
the same. If you are not satisfied, you will wish 
theirs to be improved. Now I have had an oppor- 
tunity to know the difference between the world and 
the Oneida Community. I should not be satisfied 
at all to have my children educated as I have been; 
and I do not think that parents are the best ones to 
bring up their own children, for the reason that 
children derive from their parents traits of character 
which, whether good or bad, require care in their 
direction. Parents need to be pretty thoroughly 
wide-awake to guide and govern these counterparts 
of themselves; and there are comparatively few able 
to understand and govern themselves sufficiently to 
be wise in their government oftheir children. The 
Community have a system of criticism of both old 
and young, parents and children, and none can 
give themselves up to it without being benefited 
and improved. I feel that I desire no higher des- 
tiny for my children, no greater reward for obedience 
to the will of God in regard to them, than to see 
them grow up real workers for the truth, and hon. 
orable, industrious, and worthy members of the 
Oneida Community. If my children are my trea- 
sures, then I have invested them in a way to secure 
rich results, and shown more wisdom and more true 
affection than if, like a miser, I had kept them to my- 
self and been satisfied with a minimum of happiness, 
at the cost perhaps of my own salvation and theirs. 
Like the merchant who, when he had found a pearl 
of great price, went and sold all that he had to pos- 
sess it, so am I willing to part with every treasure I 
possess, for the quiet happiness of knowing that 
there is nothing God requires of me that I am, not 
willing to give up to him, cheerfully and in faith.” 

“ But it apears to me,” says Mrs. A., “that you are 
giving up present for prospective happiness.” 

“Not so. Present happiness comes from prompt 
obedience to present circumstances, and I should 
consider myself a weak soldier in God’s army, if I 
did not stand ready to forsake at any moment mere 
temporary pleasure for the requirements of prompt 


obedience. My heart is always full of joy and glad- 
ness if I go to God with a single-eyed desire to know 
what will please him, and with an unquestioning 
faith, uncramped by selfish, special attachments to 
anything connected exclusively with the present. 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive; and 
every one who forsakes all that he has, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and 
shall inherit eternal life. If I fail to convince my 
friends of the wisdom and true affection of my course 
I shall at least have the better satisfaction of know- 
ing that it pleases God.” 8. 
Hoboken, N. J., May 7, 1865. 


AN ANSWER TO CERTAIN LETTERS. 


We are frequently receiving letters of a confi- 
dential kind from men and women detailing 
their situation and exnerience, and asking of the 
Community the benefit of correspondence and ad- 
vice. These letters are many of them very interest- 
ing, and arouse our sympathy for the writers, but to 
think of answering them all privately and giving 
each one special advice according to the nccessities 
of his or her case, is what we cannot do. It would 
require a regular bureau of correspondence, such as 
we have not yet got established ; and perhaps we can 
convince our friends that after all there is a better 
way than to attempt to deal with individual cases in 
detail. In almost all instances of persons applying 
for help, we are told at the same time that THE Crr- 
CULAR is a constant and great benefit tothem. This 
is the testimony of many of its readers. Now let 
every one take hold and help us to make THE CiR- 
CULAR better and better, and in this way we shall 
be able to send it out as a wholesale weekly letter of 
advice and comfort to everybody. Is not this the 
best way for us all to lay out our time and strength ? 
In the meantime we like to have our friends write 
to us freely. Tell your stories as fully as you please ; 
such a course may be of use to you, whether your 
communications are answered by us directly or not. 
Confession is a first rate thing for everybody. A 
friend says in a recent communication, “ Not for the 
benefit of others have I written this, but from the 
hope that it may in some way be a benefit to me 
through your kindness and sympathy.” That is 
right; kindness and sympathy are excited by open- 
ness, and are valuable, whether returned in words or 
not. And while this freedom of communication is 
kept up on the part of our friends we shall try from 
week to week to aim THE CrrcuLaR in such a way 
as to hit with the best truth we have the cases of 
some of them. What we have written will be re- 
ceived as an excuse, we trust, for that which might 
seem like neglect in not answering several private 
letters, and will explain our course hereafter in re- 
spect to such communications. 


ONEIDA GOSSIP. 


It may be thought that our Community journals 
present a one-sided picture—have not shading 
enough to be true. There may be something in this. 
We don’t pretend that they are complete representa- 
tions of every phase of Community life. We select 
such portions of the journals as appear to us pic- 
turesque, or characteristic, or pleasing, and let the 
rest go. Finding what we like and make use of, the 
journalists may insensibly incline to the rosy in their 
coloring and selection. These things must be taken 
into account; and each reader must try and correct 
the lens through which he looks, or make allowance 
for its accidental coloring. For instance, we have 
given the reports of money and orders received at 
Oneida, amounting sometimes to $1500 per day. 
This of itself gives one side; but on the other side, 
which was not reported, was the daily expentliture for 
stock, &c., amounting perhaps to nearly or quite as 
much as the receipts. The journalists, we have no 
doubt, aim to present things as they are ; and it might 
be said that if there is a margin of the disagreeable 
on one side that fails to get into our reports, there is 
equally a realm of beauty and joy that is unre- 
portable, so that the average, probably, will not be 
far from right. 

May 3.—Supper at half-past five, and then a grand 





bee for the purpose of clearing up the yards and 





surrounding premises at the mill. Mr. Kelly reports 
that it was a complete success. Every offensive 
thing about the place is removed, and the remainder 
reduced to neatness and order. The ruins of the 
old blacksmith’s shop were all cleared away, with 
the exception of one load, much to the satisfaction 
of those who dislike rubbish. The winter’s snows 
had broken in the roof and left it an unshapely mass. 
An agreeable feature of these bees has been that 
many women and girls attended them, and joined 
with great enthusiasm in the labor, making sport of 
what would otherwise have proved an unpleasant job. 
This evening, when the task was nearly completed, 
they called for more todo. Mr. K. directed them 
to pick up and load a certain piece of picket-fence. 
Misunderstanding his directions, they attacked the 
fence along the road by the plank-walk, which was 
standing in respectable position, and, regardless of 
the resistance it made, completely demolished it be- 
fore the captains of the bee rightly understood what 
was taking place. Their enthusiasm was refreshing ; 
and though it necessitates the rebuilding of the 
fence, that isa minor consideration....May 5.—A 
mild, genial day; made up of alternate rain and 
sunshine, and occasionally both beautifully blended. 
Strawberry settting is over; the three-acre piece 
and the nursery beds were all finished some days 
since, and the weather is finely adapted to their 
condition....Some evergreens have been trans- 
planted on the lawn in front of the Tontine; and 
where shrubs and trees had died they have been re- 
placed by new ones. The evergreen hedge south of 
the house has been completed. One item in this 
connection may be note-worthy. When the last box 
of Norway spruces arrived from Rochester, it was 
taken to the spot where the plants were to be set, 
and opened, when some of the top branches of the 
tender little trees appeared to have been bitten off by 
some animal. This caused surprise; but presently 
this was heightened by the appearance of a ferocious 
old rat, who sprang out of the box and took his way 
toward the building in some haste. He was soon 
defeated and slain, however, our workmen feeling 
bound to give no quarter to such a foe. On return- 
ing to the box, and stirring its contents, another rat 
sprang out, and met the doom of his fellow; and then 
another and another followed, till eleven were un- 
earthed and slain. The soft moss in which the 
spruces were packed had furnished them excellent 
material for a nest; and the small twigs were either 
pleasant to their taste, or useful in the same manner 
as the moss. Our thanks are probably due to some 
freight-house for this thriving family of vermin immi- 
grants....Something has been said of the industry 
of the women and girls here. Mrs. D. reported to- 
day the daily routine of one of the girls as follows: 
She waits on the table in the morning; goes to the 
bag-shop at half-past seven; returns at noon and 
waits on the table at dinner; goes to the shop again 
at one o’clock and works till three; when she returns 
and studies French an hour, and algebra, &c., till sup- 
per time; then washes dishes after supper. She does, 
besides this public work, her own sewing and the 
sewing for one of the children, most of which is 
done evenings. A more perfect specimen of health 
could scarcely anywhere be found, than this young 
lady presents ; and in intellectual attainments, and 
lady-like accomplishments, she would perhaps com- 
pare with most boarding-school misses. This in- 
stance, it is said, may be considered a fair representa- 
tive of her class. 

THREE Poets IN A PuzziE.—“TI led the horse to 
the stable, when a fresh perplexity arose. I re- 
moved the harness without difficulty, but, after 
many strenuous attempts, I could not remove the 
collar. In despair, I called for assistance, when aid 
soon drew near. Mr. Wordsworth brought his in- 
genuity into exercise, but, after several unsuccessful 
efforts, he relinquished the achievement as a thing 
altogether impracticable. Mr. Coleridge now tried 
his hand, but showed no more grooming skill than 
his predecessors; for after twisting the poor horse’s 
neck almost to strangulation, and the great danger 
of his eyes, he gave up the useless task, pronouncing 
that the horse’s head must have grown (gout or 
dropsy) since the collar was put on; “for,” he said, 
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“it was a downright impossibility for such a huge 
os frontis to pass through s6 narrow a collar.” Just 
at this instant a servant girl came near, and under- 
standing the cause of our conversation, “La, mas- 
ter,” said she, “ you don’t go about the work in the 
right way. You should do like this,” when, turning 
the collar completely upside down, she slipped it off 
in a moment, to our great humiliation and wonder- 
ment; each satisfied afresh that there were hights of 
knowledge in the world, to which we had not yet 
attained.” — Cottle s Life of Coleridge. 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


New York, May 12, 1865. 

To G. W. N.:—TI attended the public meeting of 
the old Garrison Anti-slavery Society at its late 
anniversary ; and was much exhilarated by its jubi- 
lancy over the downfall of slavery. But I see by the 
papers that a serious quarrel and split between the 
leaders, Garrison and Phillips, and their respective 
parties, was developed in the subsequent business 
meetings. The quarrel appears to have been one of 
long standing. Garrison complained that Phillips 
and his party had acted in an unfriendly manner 
toward the Society and its organ, the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, for years past, and that the usefulness and 
power of the Society were gone. Evidently on this 
account chiefly (though more ostensibly because 
slavery is dead, and no longer requires Anti-slavery), 
he thought it was time for the Society to disband. 
Phillips maintained that slavery still lives, and re- 
quires counter-action ;and having secured a large 
majority among the veterans of the cause, defeated 
Garrison’s proposal, and so virtually ousted the old 
commander-in-chief. The Society afterwards com- 
plimented Garrison with an election to its Presi- 
dency; and on his declining the office, passed a 
resolution setting forth his merits as leader in the 
cause, in very flattering terms. But Phillips was 
forthwith elected to his place; and the upshot of the 
business was, as I understand it, that Garrison, in 
the very hour of his great victory, was turned out 
of house and home by the reformatory family which 
he has gathered about him. It is as if Grant, in the 
midst of the rejoicings over Lee’s surrender, should 
have a quarrel with his wife, get beaten, and be driven 
to divorce. Garrison appears to have a good spirit 
in the affair. I think he will be commended by all 
good people for abandoning and turning against the 
combative, contrary spirit, which breeds so naturally 
among zealous reformers. His move to disband the 
Anti-slavery army on the downfall of slavery, is 
probably as magnanimous and timely, as was the 
retirement of Washington or Cincinnatus. But I 
imagine he feels pretty keenly that something more 
affirmatively civilized and pacific than the Anti- 
slavery spirit, will be needed to make an end of in- 
surrections and secessions, and to give the world the 
comfort of tranquility and union. J. HN. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
xi. 


HURCH services are over; the congregation 

slowly disperse ; some going one way and some 
another. All, save a few young men, have left the 
sanctuary for their homes. The latter hold a prayer- 
meeting for a short time; and then they too sepa- 
rate and go here and there. It was one of nature’s 
heavenly days, that Sunday in June; the sky clear 
as crystal, and the air sweet and balmy as the breath 
of infancy, when I stood in front of the church, say- 
ing to myself, Shall I return to my home down 
town? I did not always return to my boarding- 
house till after the evening meeting. My usual route 
was down Broadway ; but something, or somebody 
—we need not now inquire particularly what—put 
the suggestion into my mind to return home through 
the Bowery. And why that way? it isa good half 
mile farther. Never mind that—obey orders and 
march. So down the Bowery I started. I was by 
aO means partial to that great thoroughfare of butch- 
er’s and Bowery boys. Too many roughs and 
rowdies promenaded its sidewalks on Sundays to 
suit my taste. Inwardly, however, I felt at peace 





with all mankind just then, and was humming to 
myself as I walked straight ahead, passing the gay 
and the thoughtless, “ Jesus, I thy cross have taker, 
all to leave and follow thee,” when, having nearly 
reacheg the Bowery theater; I was suddenly sur- 
prised and brought to a standstill, by being confront- 
ed—not by rowdies walking three abreast, with 
pants turned up at the bottom showing the white 
lining, and each with a cigar in the cavity of his 
figure-head, running out in front like a locomotive 
smoke-pipe—but by a beautiful, smiling face, (who 
ever saw a smiling face that was not beautiful?) the 
owner of which wasa Miss Mary E. Johnson, the 
infant-schoo! teacher of our church. We had never 
spoken to each other before, to my recollection, al- 
though members of the same religious body. Per- 
haps there had never been a necessity for it; but 
there was one now. Miss Johnson was not alone; 
had she been alone we should have simply nodded 
recognition and passed on. She held by the hand a 
little girl, not more than four years of age, who had 
been brought by some one into her infant Sunday 
school class, at the close of which the little innocent 
remained uncalled for. How many children are 
left, in one way or another, and remain uncalled for ? 
So, Miss Johnson, whose interest in and care for 
children under her charge, was already proverbial in 
that section of the city, undertook the task of finding 
the little one’s home, or (since many of the very 
poor do not have homes, but only stopping-places) 
her owners, with no other guide than the child her- 
self, who had taken her teacher down to the Bowery 
theater, intimating that she lived in that direction. 
But after fruitless wanderings for nearly an hour, 
Miss Johnson, becoming a little alarmed, and not 
knowing what to do with the “uncalleé for” upon 
her hands, was returning up the Bowery when we 
met. Her anxiety about the child was so great, that 
conquering her bashfulness and sense of female pro- 
priety that would have deterred her from speaking 
to a young man in the streets, she followed the 
stronger instinct of her heart, by stopping and stating 
to me the facts in the case. My benevolence, acting 
in concert with my admiration for female loveliness, 
needed no spur to make me a volunteer at once for 
the service required, being glad enough of the privi- 
lege of joining so attractive an expedition in the 
search of the whereabouts of the child’s parents. 
After a brief consultation we decided to return to 
the vicinity of the church, for the further prosecu- 
tion of the search; and if no owners for the lost 
property appeared, then consult the elders for fur- 
ther advice. So, with the little one between us, we 
moved forward for our destination. 

It was a pleasant walk that—I remember it well. 
I had heard much about Miss Johnson, as being a 
young woman of good mind, well-educated, and a 
model of the rules of city politeness, etiquette, &c. 
I thought myself, therefore, highly favored by Provi- 
dence, in being thus incidentally thrown into her 
company; for the conviction continued to cling to 
me that I was still a rustic, and needed much disci- 
pline te free me from clownish habits. But little did 
I imagine at that time, that I had providentially met 
the woman with whom in the future I was to take 
many walks and rides, and have many sittings 
together, both in sorrow and in joy, in adversity 
and in prosperity. 

On arriving at the door of the school-room in the 
basement of the church, we found the mother of the 
little one waiting patiently, and quite unconcernedly 
for the child to turn up. “ Were you not alarmed 
for the safety of your little girl?” said Miss Johnson 
to the mother. 

“ Lord bless ye, ma’am, how could I be troubled 
when my young ones be better off with you, Miss 
Johnson, than they be at home? I wish you had 
some of them all the time. But I suppose you will 
have enough of your own, Miss, one of these days.” 
This lastallusion, deepened the color, already cherry- 
red, on the cheeks of the young teacher. 

Being relieved of the little responsibility on her 
hands, Miss Johnson had a greater one now to dis- 
pose of, which she had assumed by inviting an ally to 
assist in the search. Her parents residing nearly 
opposite the church, she could do no less than to in- 
vite me in to tea, as it was now nearly dark. Ac- 





cordingly I accepted the invitation and was soon in- 
troduced to Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. Mrs. Johnson 
was also a member of the Union Church. After 
tea I took my leave and repaired to the lecture-room 
to attend an evening prayer-mecting, not knowing 
that it would have been regarded by my entertain- 
ers as no more than an act of common courtesy on 
my part to have inquired whether Mrs. Johnson 
and her daughter, or either of them, were purposing 
to attend the same. After my departure, as I sub- 
sequently learned, the parents had some sport at 
their daughter’s expense as well as my own, play- 
fully rallying her on the results of her adventure 
with the little one, intimating that they noticed the 
young man’s eyes were following her movements 
about the room with an attentiveness that rather in- 
dicated a personal interest in herself or her perform- 
ances. But the daughter replied that his leaving 
them so unceremoniously was an argument against 
their conjecture, and that his discoveries were not, 
perhaps, altogether satisfactory. I do not now re- 
member what my sensations were on that occasion. 
That there were perturbations and commotions in the 
region of my solar plexus, by the so near approach of 
a brilliant luminary, I do not question. But as my 
future was soon to be linked with this family, it 
may not be regarded out of place to give a briet ac- 
count of their history. 

Mr. Daniel Johnson, the father of Mary, wasa na- 
tive of Portland, Maine, where he married a Miss 
Mary Gorham of the same place. Both of them be- 
longed to families of some position and influence, 
and received, accordingly, the usual educational ad- 
vantages conferred upon the youth of New England. 
At the time of their daughter’s birth Mrs. Johnson 
was a member of the Rey. Edward Payson’s church, 
of Portland, and their two children received the 
ordinance of baptism at the hands of that celebrated 
divine. Mr. Johnson, at this time, was a prosperous 
merchant in the book trade. And as his opportuni- 
ties for gratifying a natural thirst for knowledge 
were ample, they were improved with much avidity, 
especially in studying works on jurisprudence, so 
that he became an expert in the mysteries and tech- 
nicalities of the law; and, although not a member 
of the bar, he was often employed as an adviser in 
assisting persons in getting in, and sometimes in get- 
ting out of, the network of civil and criminal prose- 
cutions. 

From Portland Mr. Johnson removed to Boston, 
remaining there, however, but a short time, before 
removing again to the city of New York. When 
they arrived at the latter place they had three chil- 
dren, a son older and one younger than their daugh- 
ter Mary. Their eldest son, then at the age of fif- 
teen, entered Yale College, where he graduated with 
due honors; subsequently studied theology and be- 
came a minister of the Presbyterian Church. Like 
most New Englanders of the educated class, the pa- 
rents were mainly ambitious to give their childten 
all the educational advantages schools and colleges 
could offer to them. Accordingly Mary, at the age 
of five, was placed in a select female Academy in the 
city, and kept under the pressure of mental drilling 
both in school and at home for ten years, being a 
pet of both her older brother and father, who spared 
no pains in storing her mind with knowledge. At 
the age of fifteen she was pronounced by her pre- 
ceptor as qualified to be an assistant teacher. It 
must not be inferred, however, that Miss Johnson 
possessed anything more than ordinary intellectual 
powers. Her strength, talent and tact as a teacher 
were to be found in her social, affectional and re- 
ligious nature rather than in her intellectual. She 
descended, on her mother’s side, from the genuine 
ola Puritan stock. Her services, however, as an 
assistant teacher were no sooner offered than ac- 
cepted. And having now taught most of the time 
for three years, Miss Johnson developed talents for 
instructing, interesting and governing young children 
to a somewhat remarkable degree; a combination of 
qualities no less rare than essential in a successful 
teacher of the young. 

It was about this period that an enterprise was 
projected by the mother of the late Dr. Bethune 
and other influential women, of establishing infant- 
schools throughout the city, for the special benefit 
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of the poor, especially the industrious poor. Dr. 
Bethune, Dr. Hawks, Thomas Hastings and other 
prominent gentlemen and ladies, participated in the 
movement and began at once to look about for 
teachers adapted to this peculiar work. It was not 
long before they became aware of Miss. Johnson’s 
qualities as a teacher, and regarding them as quite re- 
markable in a person so young, thought it important 
that they should be made available in this new un- 
dertaking. Its object was twofold, the early educa- 
tion of the young as the best security against crimes 
and vices, and their conversion to Christ—a laudable 
and praiseworthy one truly, could it be accomplished. 
They indeed went so far as to enter the nursery ; and 
nobody had any objections to that. Most families 
were truly glad to have them do so, for children in 
cities were not at that time at a premium by any 
means. To the poor they come mostly uninvited as 
mere contingencies upon an object other than mul- 
tiplying the race. But was that going far enough ? 
The nursery is only a stream the purifying of which 
must begin at the source from whence that stream 
arises. To these benevolent, kind-hearted philan- 
thropists did not occur the fact which now begins 
to be clearly seen, that the work of reform and re- 
generation of humanity to be effectual must go back 
to a department of life which precedes the nursery— 
to the department of procreation itself. But civil- 
ization and science were then not sufficiently ad 

vanced to enter this field. To explore the passional 
world of humanity with safety and profit to the race, 
adding to the sum total of its happiness, requires 
the age of inspiration and science that will delicately 
and yet fearlessly investigate all subjects and things, 
sacred as well as profane, applying equally the test 
of truth, reason, and common sense, as faithfully to 
one subject as to another, entering the sanctuary of 
domestic life as freely as the shop of the mechanic. 
Is not the dawn of such an age now upon us? Are not 
science and inspiration the rear and vanguard to pro 

tect and justify the calling for persons and papers in 
pursuing an honest, truthful investigation of mar- 
riage, sexual commerce, and all social combinations 
of whatever kind ? 

In due time Miss Johnson’s services were engaged 
for the infant-school enterprise, and she was assigned 
to that section of the city in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Thomas’s Church, and under the patronage and 
care of that episcopal society, to be superintended 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the pastor of the church. 
Rooms were secured in the basement of the Union 
Church in Prince-st., and a public notice given of the 
opening of the school under the charge of Miss John- 
son as principal, with two assistants. As the poor 
are usually more prolific in children than the rich, 
and as the former superabounded in that section of 
the city, it was but a short time before the two large 
rooms occupied by the school, were filled to their 
utmost capacity. Fromone hundred to one hundred 
and fifty were very soon in daily attendance. Com- 
mittees were appointed by the projectors of this 
juvenile movement, to visit each school once a week 
and report thereon. Thomas Hastings and Mr. 
Kingsley volunteered their services as music teachers 
and composers, to render assistance to the various 
schools in establishing classes in music. Their ef- 
forts were crowned with great success, and singing 
became the most attractive feature of the schools. 
It required some time, however, to secure a satis- 
factory organization, on account of the great number 
in attendance, and their heterogeneous character. 
But by Miss Johnson’s indefatigable labors, it was ac- 
complished at last to the great delight and satisfac- 
tion of the patrons and the visiting committee. Dr. 
Hawks and Mr. Hastings were frequent, if not daily 
visitors to her school. And the sight was indeed a 
novelty to behold. One hundred and fifty children 
of all ages from one to twelve (mothers actually 
brought their unweaned babies there), organized and 
classified with military precision, presented an im- 
posing and enchanting sight. Remembering too that 
these juveniles were collected from families in almost 
every condition of life, representing nearly all the 
so-called civilized nations of the earth, as many 
different religious creeds, and quite as many stages 
of culture, from the first step out of barbarism to 
the highest attainments of civilization, the movement 





might well be regarded as a novelty worthy of at- 
tention and study. Of Miss Johnson’s influence over 
that large nursery of flexible, tender life-buds, Dr. 
Hawks expressed unbounded wonder and admira- 
tion. She had won without an effort, apparently, 
the confidence and love of that phalanx of infants, 
and could for the time being, control and mould 
their plastic minds at will. Many of them no doubt, 
found in their teacher a mother also, and probably 
for the first time in their all but blighted infantile 
lives, felt the warming and soothing influence of 
more than motherly love, quickening their affection- 
al soul-life into being. Their physiognomies were a 
book to study—a revelation and history of their 
parents, whose moral and physical condition and 
habits could plainly be read on those artless soul- 
dials before you. 

Miss Johnson had been thus engaged for a year or 
more, when the acquaintance above mentioned was 
formed. Infant schools became very popular and 
bade fair for a while to become a permanently recog- 
nized institution of education. The advancing 
march of physiological science, however, soon called 
in question whether any real advantage is to be 
gained in the long run, by the sort of hot-bed process 
of forcing the infant mind into precocity by prema- 
ture schooling. 


HURRYING AND WORRYING. 


I HAVE noticed that some people are always in a 
hurry, and that it seems to be a part of their 
religion to do everything in the shortest possible 
time. They walk, talk, eat and live, as though under 
a high pressure; and find no way of doing what 
their hands find to do in a moderate fashion. Still 
they never seem to have time enough, but are al- 
ways complaining that the days are “so short ;” and 
[ have not yet discovered that they were any hap- 
pier for their hurry. I have suffered several years 
myself from attacks of the same fever; but in my 
case, finding the cause, was the cure of the disease. 

I found that my hurry was caused by my feeling 
that I had but forty or fifty years to live; that I had 
a great deal to learn and do in those forty or fifty 
years, and had not a minute to spare, but must 
“cram” while I was young, if I expected to 
have a chance to enjoy my knowledge. The conse- 
quence was that I was devoured by restless ambi- 
tions. In my hurry I had forgotten eternity, and 
almost lost sight of my soul’s salvation. I was lay- 
ing up my “ treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt.” People whose ambitions for the 
present and future, are, as mime were, bounded by 
life, and terminated by death, I cannot blame for 
being in a hurry. But those who fully appreciate 
the immortal souls that God has given us all, who 
see that earthly life is a chrysalis state, and this world 
but an anteroom to the great hereafter, will be more 
thoughtful, and live for eternity and heaven, Forty 
or fifty years will be to them asa tiny drop in the 
boundless ocean of eternity. They will look to 
i, that they do not sow seeds in their lives, that will 
have to be rooted out in sorrow and tribulation; but 
only such seeds as will stand the test of eternity, and 
spring up into everlasting life. They will consider 
their lives well spent, if, at the end, they but get 
their souls in order, swept and garnished, ready for 
the entrance of the inspiration and glory of God. I 
expéct that sometime our craving ambitions, our 
greed for knowledge, will seem very foolish to us. 
What is the use of being in a hurry, when we have 
all eternity before us? Do we ever think of God as 
being in a hurry? 

To me hurry seems incompatible with beauty or 
perfection. Time, asa destroyer of mere physical 
beauty, will lead some to think of it as a destroyer 
of all beauty ; but to those who look at the interior, 
the true soul of all things, time and beauty will go 
hand in hand; and time will be the creator of 
beauty instead of its destroyer. This wonderful 
earth that we live on, and love so dearly, is the work 
of countless eons. The beautiful elms and maples 
that we admire, are the perfection of years and years 
of rain,.and ardent sunshine. So it is through all 
nature, from the primeval rock, and the jewels hid 
in her bosom, to the giant mountains and graceful 


trees she cradles in her lap—the slow of growth are 
the divinely beautiful. 

T have seen people in a state of constant groaning 
over the subject of their soul’s salvation, as though 
jthat were a thing to be in a perpetual hurry about. 
For myself, Ihave made up my mind that the best 
‘way to save my soul, is to take a simple child-like at- 
titude toward God, seek to please him in everything 
jthat I do, subject myself to criticism and advice from 
others, learn to love the truth better than myself, try 
‘to make harmony with those around me, and leave 
‘my soul’s salvation tothe good God. The old adage, 
“Blessed is the country whose annals are silent,” 
might be applied to individuals. They are certainly 
;blessed whose serenity and trust in God nothing will 
disturb, who have entered into the grand repose of 
‘heaven, the peace of God reigning in their hearts. 

I am not an advocate of idleness. The whirlwind 
and the stagnant pool are alike distasteful tome. I 
‘believe that there is such a thing as righteous anger 
against iniquity, but I also believe in waiting on the 
Lord; and I know that the only road to all honor, all 
happiness, all beauty, and all that our hearts most 
desire, is to “ seek first the kindgdom of God, and all 
jthese things shall be added” unto us. A. E. i. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, May 11, 1865. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVERSARY, &C. 

ie returning to New York, after an absence of 
four months, the first thing unusual that I notice 

‘is the aspect of mourning which everywhere meets 
the eye. Crape and cambric, white and black, 
,intertwined and festooned in a multitude of shapes 
‘in the front of both public and private buildings, are 
(the signals which appear as the almost universal rule. 
These exhibitions, however, look faded, and in some 
cases tattered—wind and weather being too much for 
‘them ; and so their glory, like the immediate grief 
which they symbolize, is passing away; and in a 
day or two, I suppose, will disappear altogether, for 
the customary thirty days are about ended. There 
was, probably, never such a wide-spread, funereal 
display as this before, in history ; and although I have 
but little regard for the use of crape as a custom of 
mourning, yet in so far as it betokens respect for the 
genuine character of Mr. Lincoln, I can look on ap- 
provingly. I consider Mr. Lincoln’s death a special 
providence, the virtue of which manifests itself in 
uniting the people. Both Europe and America appear 
spirit of slavery which committed the foul deed, and 
love of the good which that spirit sought to destroy. 
The thirty-second anniversary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society was celebrated at the chureh of the Puritans, 
Union Square, on Tuesday, A. M., the 9th instant. 
The spacious church was filled, gallery and aisles, 
with an intelligent and earnest-looking audience. 
The old veterans of Abolitionism were present— 
Wn. L. Garrison, Wendel! Phillips, 8. 8. Foster, H. C. 
Wright, Abby Kelly, Geo. Thompson, and a host of 
lesser lights. The“ Hymn of the Republic”—“ Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming ot the Lord” 
—was sung, to the tune of “John Brown,” by a 
respectable tenor voice, the whole audience joining 
in that stirring old chorus, “Glory, glory, Hallelujah.” 
Such an introduction as this could not fail to make 
an impression. After a prayer by the Rev. Samuel 
May, and the reading of the 15th chapter of Exodus 
by Mr. Garrison, and another grand old song, 
“ Watchman, what of the Night,” Wendell Phillips 
was introduced to the audience and spoke about 
thirty minutes. He advocated the banishment of 
the leading rebels, but not their execution. The ob- 
jection to universal suffrage for the negro, on the 
ground of his Jack of education, he said was unsound. 
The basis of education is work—not books. Books 
are auxiliaries, but not absolutely necessary to an 
education. Surely, then, the negro should be al- 
lowed to vote. His success and courage as a soldier 
during the past two years, show him to be intelli- 
gent. The negro, too, is loyal and devoted, and is 
really entitled to the privileges of citizenship before 
southern whites. The popular idea that the black 
man is degraded, he rejected. The absolute cause of 





the Rebellion was not slavery, but aristocracy, 
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Slavery was only the instrument to serve the pur- 
poses of the aristocracy. A touching allusion was 
madé to the telegraphic rumor of the morning from 
Washington, that the President favors the universal 
suffrage of the negro. 

Following Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Ftances W. Harper, 
a colored lady, made an eloquent speech; then 


George Thompson, and finally Mr. Garrison. Mrs. | P 


Harper said that there was poetical justice in the de- 
feats of our northern armies, in the early period of 
the war, because justice was not done to the negro. 
As to the question, What shall be done with the 
freed negro, as part of the problem of reconstruc- 
tion? it could be answered without circumlocution 
and with little legislation. Christ’s words of 1800 
years ago, settle that: ““Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

George Thompson said, that thirty years ago the 
Declaration of Independence in its allusion to freedom 
and equality, was meaningless; and was very pro- 
perly ridiculed by the enlightened portion of the civ- 
ilized world. The full force of that declaration is 
but just now realized. He spoke of visiting South 
Carolina with Mr. Garrison, and of the joy with 
which the mass of liberated bondmen greeted his 
friend and their benefactor. It was a great revolu- 
tion that allowed William Lloyd Garrison to pass un- 
molested through South Carolina and address a pop- 
ular assembly; and he, Thompson, had, with his 
own hands, pulled the rope of the bell which called 
such an assembly together. Mr. Garrison said that 
there was but little or no occasion for him to speak ; 
his vocation, as an abolitionist, was ended. And 
yet he did speak eloquently. He thought that virtu- 
ally the constitution is already amended, prohibiting 
Slavery. There was therefore no further need of his 
services as an anti-slavery man. He paid a glowing 
tribute of praise to President Lincoln, for his eman- 
cipation proclamation, and inquired significantly, 
what had become of this Southern Confederacy, of 
Jeff. Davis, Toombs, and others of like character. 
Several years ago, Georgia had offered a reward of 
$5000 for his head. When Sherman marched 
through that State, he thought of accompanying him 
and claiming the reward; but the consideration that 
it would be paid ineConfederate currency, which 
would not defray his expenses, deterred him from 
going. He concluded his valedictory by thanking 
God that he had lived to witness this day. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Anna Dickinson 
spoke to a crowded audience at Cooper Union, on 
the subject of “Our martyred President.” I was 
impressed with the marvelous eloquence and power 
of the speaker, as.well as with her naturalness and 
simplicity. The two things seemed to blend to- 
gether in her, perfectly. If there is anything super- 
natural about her, she has the most unaffected, artless 
and easy way of displaying it imaginable. Miss 
Dickinson is indeed a shining pledge of what 
woman is capable in the use of her native faculties ; 
and if this unostentatious Quakeress—hardly passed 
beyond her girlhood days—can perform such prodi- 
gies, why may not other women do the same? 
Surely, the women of this generation are to be no 
longer toys and playthings for men to dawdle with, 
but fellow-workers with them. This is their calling. 

Of the matter of Miss Dickinson’s speech it is 
needless to say, perhaps, anything. She drew a 
vivid, burning cofitrast between Lincoln and Booth; 
and made deductions reflecting severely on the spirit 
of slavery and aristocracy of the South. 

Senator Wilson, of Mass., was called for, and 
spoke about twenty minutes. He said that public 
opinion at the North, within the past month, had 
arisen to an irresistible pitch of determination in fa- 
vor of placing the ballot in the hands of the negro. 
No other basis of reconstruction could stand for a 
moment. The time had been when the disloyal 
spirit controlled this government and nation, but 
that time had passed forever. Henceforth the hon- 
est and true are to have their say in the management 
of public affairs in this country. ; 

Mr. Thompson followed Senator Wilson; and 
then that vast multitude joined in the singing of the 
original of John Brown, which concluded the 
meeting. the split in the Anti-slavery ranks, 


developed at thei 
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LETTER FROM VERMONT. 
D——, April 25, 1865. 

Dear Frienps :—I received, Sunday morning, 
a full file of Taz Circunar Vol. Ist, which has 
afforded me a rich treat in all my leisure hours 
since ; and I have just discovered on page 96, “a 
roposal” to all the readers of Tax Circuxar to 
join “a good-growing—Satan-conquering club” 
of those “ who are earnestly interested in ques- 
tions of spiritual culture.” How often as 1 have 
sat alone here in my little room after the active 
duties of the day, reading and or have 
I wished that I could find a few congenial spirits 
with whom I could correspond and exchange an 
occasional thought by letter if no other way ; 
and on reading your proposal, the way seems 
open for a correspondence at least; that is, if 
you consider these few imperfect lines worthy of 
an answer. Here then is a general invitation 
to the whole Community, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to open up a general correspondence with 
your humble servant, either in “criticism” or 
words of encouragement, or ideas in general.— 
And here let me say in regard to criticism, I am 
not afraid of it, and never was; not that my life, 
past or present, was or is what it should be, far 
from it; but I do believe that I have moral cour- 
age enough to make an effort to do what I see to 
be right, Mrs. Brown or Mrs, Grundy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and as God has not 
given us “ the gift to see ourselves as others see 
us,” we have no other way to see ourselves in that 
light but through our neighbors’ eyes. 


Well, you say, if we are to exchange senti- 
ments and criticisms we want to know who you 
are, and what are your leading traits, ideas and 
failings. You are welcome to all ; but whether | 
shall be able to communicate them to you intel- 
ligibly or not remains to be seen, though with 
myself there is some doubt on that point. 1 
hardly know where or how to begin; but pre- 
sume your business men and women would want 
to know what I do for a living, and how I do busi- 
ness, and with what success. Your spiritual 

oup would inquire what I believe in regard to 

rist and Father and Mother God; your do- 
mestic minds how I regard home, and what is my 
general deportment there. I cannot stop to tell 
all these now, but should this letter be the means 
of opening correspondence with any of you, I 
would be pleased to answer any inquiry in re- 
gard to these or any other matters on which 
ou would favor me with your criticism. Per- 
oe I cannot for a beginning open up my innate 
characteristics any better than to give my 
phrenology as per chart in “ Fowler’s Self-in- 
structor,” with which I have no doubt you are 
acquainted, which see for combinations. I also 
herewith send two photographs of myself, one 
for Oneida and one for Wallingford, so that you 
may be able to judge something by my physiog- 
nomy. x * * * 

It often seems as if I could feel that Tue 
CircuLar brought an influence with it from 
Wallingford ; and then the correspondence from 
Oneida raises one’s ideas of home! not the little 
home of, “ Lord bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife,” but of, “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, on earth as in heaven.” Yes, 
when I get Tue Circu.ar, which is generally 
Wednesday morning, [ am not fit for business 
until I have looked it through ; and then in the 
evening it is read thoroughly through, and 
Sunday it gets read through again ; and then the 
next day after Monday and Tuesday is Wednes- 
day, and another Crroviar. Perhaps you will 
say, this is not to the point; if you would 
be criticised, why don’t you express an opinion 
on some point, or give us your ideas on some 
subject, or expose some failing in your past or 
present life? Well, that was what I intended 
when I began; but I find my second sheet so 
nearly filled, that I shall defer some of the rea- 
sons why my friends and family regard me as 
“all right, if it were not for those liberal spiritual 
ideas.” They say, “ You. are well off; what do 
you care for others’ welfare?” Well, I cannot 
say, but somehow | do care to see others around 





me happy. Making my own little self and family 
comfortable and happy, does not come up fully 
to my ideas of real happiness in this world, or 
that which is all around us which we do not see 
with the material eye. I presume some of you 
would say, “ What think you of Christ?” Well, 
1 have not room to tell you; but should this 
elicit an inquiry on this or any other point, I 
would be most pleased to answer them. You 
will see that my secretiveness is small, only 
three, so you need not be afraid to ask. 

Ever yours for God and humanity, 

Remarks.—Our correspondent wields a fluent pen , 
and we should be pleased to hear further from him. 
If he can face criticism, as he proposes to do, it will 
surely carry him through the “eye of a needle” into 
the kingdom of heaven. He mistakes the purport 
of our proposal in a former number of THe Crrcu- 
LAR referred to in his letter, in supposing that it 
was an invitation to private correspondence. It 
was intended to draw out our readers on subjects of 
experience such as could be discussed in THE Orr- 
CULAR, and be made topics of mutual criticism, for 
the benefit of all. Our views on the subject of 
private correspondence generally are given in an- 
other column of this paper. 





THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


It seems that the high old fashion of religious perse- 
cution, and the grand old privilege of becoming a mar- 
tyr for conscience sake, have not yet passed away. 
A correspondent at the west, writing of a gentleman 
about removing to Oneida, says: 

“T cannot close without congratulating you on the 
accession to your numbers of Mr. —— and family ; 
for the talent, the social love and virtue his family 
represent, are an acqusition of great worth to any 
cause. He is now sustaining the position of a mar- 
tyr for your belief—for it is persecuted to the death, 
reviled and stigmatized as the culmination of every- 
thing that is base, disgraceful and degrading, by his 
old friends and neighbors. They are compelled to 
respect him and his talents; but he is sneeringly 
represented as a free-lover going to take his family 
to join a Community ofthem. Oh horrible! Can we 
blame them, since such expressions are a mirror of 
their own hearts? ‘The carnal mind discerneth not 
the things of the spirit.’ The fact is he has got so 
far ahead of them that they cannot see him. But 
the grace of God is all-sufficient for those who put 
their trust therein. What would I not give for the 
peace and comfort he enjoys in the midst of his 
revilers.” 


THE WISCONSIN PEAT BEDS. 


We have received from a friend at Madison, 
Wis., a specimen of peat taken from an exten- 
sive bed, on the farm of Col. Wm. B. Slaughter, 
about seven miles west of that city, on the line 
of the Prairie du Chien railroad. The specimen 
is in the condition in which it was taken from 
the bed, except that is has been dried and 
pressed in a convenient form for fuel, to the 
solidity of coal. The farm of Col. Slaughter 
contains, it is supposed, about 250,000 cords of 
this peat, and his intention is to organize a com- 
pany and set about manufacturing it for a - 
western market. It has been demonstrated 
by chemical analysis that this peat is fully equal 
to cval as an article of fuel, and superior to any 
other coal but cannel for the manufacture of gas, 
while it can be produced at a much less cost. 
This peat, in color, resembles the outside of 
pressed tobacco that has been exposed to light 
and air, and is quite as hard and heavy. The 
internal structure is so compact that on cutting 
it with a knife, a smooth polished surface is 
formed. The specimens that we have burn with 
a flame clear and brilliant as seasoned maple 
or hickory, and produce no unpleasant Ghee 
like coal. Specimens of the peat have been 
exhibited to Dr. A A. Hayes, of Boston, the 
famous analytical chemist, Dr. E. Carr, Pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Wisconsin State 
University, and other distinguished practical 
men, and they speak highly of its merits. 
Professor Hayes says “ its flaming quality is of 
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a marked character,” and that “the inflammable 
part has a high heating power, and burns freely 
and clearly from the ash.....Take the 59 
parts of inflammable compounds, as represent- 
ing the positive combustible matter of this peat, 
we have an equivalent closely corresponding to 
that of oak wood; and I am led by my results 
to expect an equal heating power from an equal 
weight of this peat, burned in comparison with 
wood.” In regard to its gas-making powers, Pro- 
fessur Hayes says :. “It exceeds all common can- 
nels, and of course is far above any bituminous 
coal, and can be worked with poor coal to make 
good gas, * * There are only two or three cannel 
coals known which afford so much illuminating 
material, placing this peat in the first class of gas 
materials.” 

From investigations already made, Col. 
Slaughter and his friends in Madison are led to 
believe that this peat bed will speedily become 
a source of immense profit to the fortunate pro- 
prietor, and highly advantageous to the manu- 
facturing and gas interests of the Northwest. 

— Chicago Tribune. 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
By the dusty road side, 
On the sunny hill side, 
Close by the noisy brouk, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here 1 come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In summer’s pleasant hours, 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad 

To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
My humble song of praise, 
Most gratefully I raise, 
To him, at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
—AHarbinger. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The sounds of war grow fainter, and then cease ; 
And like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 


I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “‘ Peace !” 


Peace! and no longer, from its brazen portals, 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies: 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
; —Longfellow. 


A FRENCH INVENTION. 

The new Autographic Telegraph is to be immedi- 
ately established in Paris. By means of this ma- 
chine, in a few seconds the fac simile of a portrait, 
handwriting, or signature can be poduced at a dis- 
tance of several hundreds ot miles. Thus, you wish 
to send your portrait from Paris to Vienna: every 
stroke of the artist’s pencil, executed by means of 
the pantclegraphic machine in Paris, is simul- 
taneously reproduced at Vienna. Two distinguished 

ists, M. M. Berstall and Bauginet, drew likenesses 
which were instantly transmitted to a distance of 
four hundred miles. The great Rossini did the in- 
ventor the honor of composing a few bars of music, 
which were written and performed at the same 


even accomplished painting in colors at a fabulous 
distance. For instance, at the office a rose appeared 
on a black sheet of paper in the most brilliant color- 
ing, telegraphed from the Imperial Observatory, 
both the flower and leaves being painted in the 
most natural colors. The process used is similar to 
that employed for painting leaves on stuff. The 
autographic telegraph transmits per hour thirty dis- 
patches, containing thirty words in each. It is 
equally possible to stenograph by the pantelegraphic 
machine with marvelous rapidity, and from its pecu- 
liar construction, it will work under atmospheric 
circumstances which impede the action of ordinary 
telegraphs. —Iron Age. 

NEWS ITEMS. 


INTENSE feeling was created throughout Europe, 
by the reception of the news of President Lincoln’s 
assassination; and the manifestations of sympathy 
for the national loss are declared by the leading 
papers to have been without precedent in European 
history. The Governments of Englana, France, 
Austria, Prussia and Switzerland, have forwarded 
addresses of condolence to the American Govern- 
ment and to Mrs. Lincoln. 


CONSIDERABLE excitement exists in New York, 
and elsewhere, in reference to a scheme for the colo- 
nization of Sonora, Mexico, by armed emigrants 
from the United States. An expedition of 20,000 
men is reported to be forming for immediate depart- 
ure. An office has been opened in New York, 
which is besieged by applicants eager to join the 
movement. Gen Ortega, who is now in Washing- 
ton, is said to be at its head. 


Lizut. Gen. Dick Taytor, the only remaining 
commander of any considerable Rebel force, sur- 
rendered on the 4th inst., near Mobile, to Gen. 
Canby on substantially the same terms as those ac- 
accepted by Gen. Lee. 


Gen. LEE, who is in retirement at Richmond, is 
said to be engaged in writing the history of his clos- 
ing campaigns. The members of the Christian Com- 
mission who recently made him a complimentary 
call, have been dismissed from the service of that 
organization. 


THE amnesty which was proclaimed by President 
Lincoln to deserters returning to their regiments, is 
no longer extended, the sixty days therein stipulated 
having expired. 


THE trial of the parties charged with complicity 
in the death of the President is now pending at 
Washington before a court-martial, Reporters for 
the press are not admitted. 


Apvices from San Domingo announce the com- 
plete retstablishment of the Dominican Republic, 
and the withdrawal of the Spanish forces from the 
Island. 


THE Seven-Thirty National bonds are being rap- 
idly taken up, over $17,000,000 having been sub- 
scribed for in one day last week. 

FREE transit is now allowed to all loyal citizens 
to and from Richmond, without passes or other re- 
striction. 

It is reported that President Juarez of the Mexi- 
can Republic has issued letters of marque for re- 
prisals against French commerce. 

THE Marquis de Montholon, the new French 
Minister, has arrived at Washington. 

JEFFERSON Davis when last heard from, was at 


Washington, Wilkes Co., Georgia. 


THE forty-ninth anniversary of the American 
Bible Society took place on Thursday the 11th inst. 
Under the auspices of this Society 1,830,564 volumes 
have been issued within the last year. Aggregate 
issue of the last four years, 5,304,703 volumes. To- 
tal number of volumes issued since the organization 
of the Society, 20,609,564. 


A STRIDE IN THE PowER OF COMMUNICATION.—At 
the time of the Giscovery of ‘this continent by 
Columbus, Mexico was inhabited by a semi-civilized 
people, with large and populous cities, with an 





moment at Marseilles and in Paris. M. Caselli has 


policy, with rights of real and personal property 
fully defined, with a division of labor among ma- 
sons, weavers, goldsmiths, painters and other arti- 
sans, and, finally, with the art of picture-writing. In 
Peru was a similar monarchy, in which the vast 
stores of grain and the excellence of the roads exci- 
ted the wonder of the Spanish conquerors. And 
yet these two great communities, though living in 
such close neighborhood, were wholly ignorant of 
cach other's existence! Now the work is being 
pushed rapidly forward of constructing a telegraph 
cable around the world, when the three continents 
of Europe, Asia and America will be in instanta- 
neous communication with each other. 

—Scientific American. 


Dress ReForM.—The Home Journal, urging the 
claims of the short-dress as a costume for women, 
says: “Why may there not be an adoption of a 
sort of uniform of adolescence—a pantaloon dress for 
both sexes, alike to be worn whenever wished, for 
exercise or amusement, as an American exercise of in- 
dependence, up to a certain age? It would certainly 
be a more modest as well as more protective and 
healthy costume, to begin with; and the extent to 
which it might afterward be worn or mingled with 
the more cumbrous apparel of womanhood would 
probably very safely regulate itself!....What is 
commonly understood by a ‘Zouave dress’ is (ar. 
tistically) more ‘becoming’ than hoops and coiffwres, 
while, (at the end of the year’s wear) it is not near 
so expensive. Incidentally, too, with high boots or 
leather gaiters, as common articles of female apparel, 
a woman is rendered independent of snow and mud, 
and free to perambulate, where she pleases, in cold 
weather or wet, without servant or ‘ cavalier’-—clad 
modestly and with better protection of her person, 
as well as more healthfully and conveniently.” 


Mrs. Partineron, wishing to ascertain the tem- 
perature on a bitter cold day in the winter, went out 
to the tree where the thermometer hung and return- 
ing with the instrument in her pocket, was seen 
afterwards cosily studying it in her arm-chair by the 
stove. “How cold is it, grandma?” saidIke. “ Not 
yet down to Nero,” said she, ‘but if this wind from 
the rigid zones keeps on it will soon bring it down. 
Did you ever see the thermometer fall?’ “No,” 
said Ike. “Nor I neither,” said the old lady; “but 
it’s best to hang it where it will be safe if it should 
fall this extreme cold weather;”’ and she carefully 
suspended it on a nail above a pile of napkins on the 
dresser. 


Tue Sandusky Register says: “It is perhaps not 
generally known that large quantities of cedar wood 
are annually cut on the islands adjacent to this city, 
and sent to Europe for the manufacture of pencils. 
At the islands it is sold at thirty dollars per cord, 
but when we purchase it back it costs us at least as 
many hundreds.” 


- Dr. Honuanp says, “ That if persons are always 
supposing that they are liable to a certain distemper, 
the nerves will so act on the part, that it is very 
likely to come upon them.” 


(3 THE invitation given to our subscribers to send 
us spare numbers of the last volume of THE CrrcuLaR 
to complete our files, has been so far answered that 
we are now supplied. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. K. B., Conn., and W. P., N. Y.—Thanks for 
your complimentary mention of THE CrecuLar. 
We can hardly realize that it is yet deserving of such 


pressible hope to make it so. 


F. 8., Philadelphia.—A hand-shake for “ auld lang 
syne.” Yours received. 


H. F., Va.—We can hardly explain the cause of 
the oversight, though much regretting it. The back 
numbers are now sent as requested, and the paper 
will be regularly mailed in future. 
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